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Policy and Prospectus 


The Unitarian Ministerial Union, looking toward establishing 
- a quarterly JOURNAL oF LIBERAL RELIGION, specified that this pub- 
_ lication should serve “to encourage creative scholarly writing 
_ by Unitarian and Universalist ministers and laymen” and act as 
: an organ for the expression of “all well-considered, seriously-held 
_ viewpoints within these fellowships.” 


In accepting this commission, the editors feel that it is proper 
that they should express their interpretation of its meaning and 
importance. We believe that the founding of this literary organ 
is particularly called for, not so much because Liberal Religion is 
bursting with pregnant things to say, but rather because of the 
_ peculiar situation in which we find ourselves. The world has not 
_ moved as Liberals have hoped and expected it would move. Fifty 

years ago, even twenty-five years ago, we had a sense of manifest — 
destiny. We felt we were the advance wave of a swelling tide 

that would roll mightier and mightier until it should cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. We confidently claimed the 
future for our own. But in these latter times the tide has failed 
to support us; indeed, it has noticeably receded, leaving us we © 
know not in exactly what predicament. Whether for good or ill, = 
in truth or in error, the fact stubbornly stands that history hascae 
_ turned in a direction which is not ours. 


des ss tailed 


This is true for Liberalism taken in any of its provinces, but 
no case is it more evident than in ‘the province of religion. With- = 
the last decade it has become obvious that Religious Liberalism 
passed from prophecy to apology, from a position of prestige 
one of relegation, from the center of attention to a status tha 
ders on ae isolation. New and sone voices, sO 
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Bulgakov, and is being looked to as a source of spiritual stim- 
ulation and enlightenment. The Oxford and Edinburgh confer- 
ences, and now the World Council of Churches, point toward a 
reorientation and reorganization of religion in terms and along 
lines which many Liberals had thought mankind was outgrowing. 
What are we to make of these developments? What is their 
significance? What is our position with regard to them? Where 
does Liberalism stand in the contemporary world of religion? It is 
evident that we have here some new factors to take into consid- 
eration, that we are pressed to resurvey our surroundings and 
to reexamine ourselves in relation to these surroundings. Such, 
as your editors see it, are the primary reasons why “creative schol- 
arly writing” by Liberal ministers and laymen must be encour- 
aged: there is much to be pondered and discussed among ourselves. 
Lest any have misgivings, let us hasten to say that your editors 
have nothing up their sleeves or hidden under their desks. We 
have no point of view to impose, no hobbies to ride, no sense of 
a mission to “educate.” No particular opinion or subject will be 
favored above others on the grounds of our own likes and dislikes. 
Within the limitations of the physical capacity of the Journal, any 
manuscript will be acceptable which is lucid in expression and 
interesting in treatment, and which presents information, criticism, 
or speculations which are likely to be of concern to Religious 
Liberals. We want straightforward accounts of spiritual-intel- 
lectual explorations. Whenever an article strikes fire among the 


Journal’s readers, we shall be glad to carry that blaze into suc- 


ceeding issues, albeit at the cost of altering previous plans. 

One further consideration: we do not intend to take a jealous 
view of the domain of Religious Liberalism. Although we have 
certain denominational obligations, we recognize (and rejoice in) 
the existence of Liberals outside the Unitarian-Universalist ranks, 
and we are solicitous in our concern that they, both as readers — 
and as contributors, sit at the feast with us. 

THE EpITors. 


The Fame and Influence of Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address’ 


When Ralph Waldo Emerson drove from Concord to Cam- 
bridge, on a July Sunday afternoon in the refulgent summer of 
1838, to address the senior class of the Harvard Divinity School, 
in the Chapel where we are now assembled, he had a definite pur- 
pose in mind. When he drove back along the turnpike in his 
chaise with Mrs. Emerson, through the welcome shade of the cool 
night, he may have had a suspicion that he had not accomplished 
what he set out to do. In the ensuing months, as attack and 
counter-attack followed one another with growing intensity and 
acrimony, he must surely have realized that both foes and friends 
had missed the point of his Address. 

Even Theodore Parker, who wrote that same night in his jour- 
nal that it was “the most inspiring strain I ever listened to,—so 
beautiful, so just, so true, and terribly sublime !”—even Theodore 
Parker failed to see what had been the central purpose of the 
speaker. When, nearly two years later, he recorded in his journal 
the impulse to write a pamphlet that should “move the previous 
question,” he was thinking still in terms of an issue which was only 
incidental to Emerson’s main concern. “What is meant by a 
Revelation? I. Is it special, and objective or general and sub- 
jective? II. If the former, is Rev. necessary in order to a vital 
and sufficient Religion? III. Has this Rev. been made to all 
nations, or so that all nations have had an opportunity to become 
acquainted with it? Is it a peculiar Rev. or the perfection of all 
previous Rels?’’ These notes, undated, but written at some time 
between February 22 and March 14, 1840, throw an interesting 
light on the mind of Theodore Parker, but they are scarcely more 
pertinent to what Emerson was saying in the Divinity School Ad- 
dress than the assaults of Professors Ware and Norton. The real 
_ “previous question” had been well-nigh completely lost in the fogs 

of theological controversy, and there it has remained. 

The fault was Emerson’s. He had something he very much 
wanted to say, but he chose to say it in a way that made it almost 
certain that his chief purpose would be missed in the excitement 
: inevitably engendered by his incidental remarks. He must have 
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1Delivered in the old Chapel of Harvard Divinity School at the celebration _ a 
the hundredth anniversary of The Divinity School Address. — Se 
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known that the air was full of electricity, which would be “effec- 
tually discharged,” to use a phrase of O. B. Frothingham’s, by any 
one of the provocative phrases he uttered so casually. When the 
storm broke, it was over the relevance of miracles, the personality 
of God, and the nature of Jesus: Christ,—questions which Emer- 
son had made no attempt to deal with in any adequate fashion on 
that occasion, but which he had touched on in passing, and the 
dust of the controversy thus inadvertently provoked effectually 
concealed the real point of the Address. 

It is possible, of course, that this was deliberate strategy on 
Emerson’s part. Perhaps he had not forgotten the reception 
accorded to his Phi Beta Kappa Address, in August of the pre- 
vious year, when, in spite of “crowded and breathless aisles,” in 
spite of “windows clustering with eager heads’—I am quoting 
Lowell—he must have been aware also of the “grim silence of 
foregone dissent.” Perhaps he deliberately chose to throw out 
these ideas thus casually, in order that they might provoke the 
inescapable conflict without involving him as a direct protagonist. 
If so, he risked the misunderstanding of his purpose and the ob- 
scuring of his central ideas which actually followed. As Pro- 
fessor Firkins remarks, it was a case where “‘the thunder came up 
like dawn,” and reverberations of thunder are likely. to obliterate 
from men’s minds the quiet beauty of the loveliest sunrise. 

Whether deliberate or not, Emerson’s method of presenting his 
ideas on that occasion undoubtedly distracted attention from his 
main purpose. Professor Perry believes that “it is certain that 
some of that tiny graduating class caught the point,’ but I do not 
know any evidence to that effect. Dr. Bartol, who had been or- 
dained only a year earlier, recognized that the Address “meant 
business, and laid out a stint of work,’ but he was not concerned 
to ask himself whether he really knew what business Emerson 
meant or in what field lay the stint of work. Dr. Channing’s ~ 
comment, given in conversation with Elizabeth Peabody, reveals | 
the same apparent lack of understanding of Emerson’s purpose. ~_ 
“It is a true gospel addressed to the philosopher and theologian; 
but it is not preaching to the poor, for that must address the ee i 


more complete Wetec on of the purpose of the Divgaus =: 
School Address. Emerson was talking to young preachers, not to 
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philosophers and theologians. His “‘textless discourse’’ was itself 
an illustration of the best kind of preaching, and its appeal is pri- 
marily to the heart and will. Channing’s comment simply means 
that he had accepted the general opinion as to what the Address 
was about, an opinion which may be typified by Professor Par- 
rington’s calling it “the bible of transcendental religion.” 


It seems to me that it was nothing of the sort, so far at least 

as the intention of the speaker was concerned, and I think we may 

conclude that the fame and influence of the Divinity School Ad- 

dress have been almost wholly unrelated to the primary purpose 

of the man who delivered it. This, I suggest, is sufficient reason 

for a fresh attempt to discover that purpose, and ask ourselves 
whether, after a hundred years, it is still important. 


* OK OK 


The invitation to address the senior class of the Divinity School 
was not the first which Emerson had received from the theological 
students in Cambridge. In the previous March a group of them 
had asked him to come to the School to spend_an evening in talk 
about Theism, and he had gone; but he had not confined himself to 
the topic suggested. In his Journal for March 5, he wrote, “What 
shall I answer to these friendly youths who ask of me an account 
of Theism, and think the views I have expressed of the imperson- 
ality of God desolating and ghastly?’ And when the evening 
came—cool, clear, windy—the conversation soon turned to the 


~ subject with which his mind and heart were filled. “I told them 


_ that the preacher should be a poet smit with love of the harmonies 
of moral nature.” That sentence might well stand as the text and 
theme for the discourse that was already germinating in his mind 
if not yet growing under his eye. 

And then he went on to deliver one of his characteristic sly at- 
tacks upon the grim fortresses of institutionalism. He said, “and 
yet look at the Unitarian Association and see if its aspect is 
poetic. They all smiled No.” Fair enough! And yet the little 
triumph was perhaps too easy,—a success based on witticism 
rather than thought. The question was just in its purpose, and the 
answering smile is easy enough to forgive. But after all, as Pro- 
fessor Firkins has quietly pointed out, you cannot reasonably ex- 
pect that an organization of poets will be “rhapsodic” any more 
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than that an organization of wine-growers should be “bacchana- 
lian.” Nevertheless, it is safe to assume that the students enjoyed 
the evening, and doubtless it encouraged Emerson to accept the 
more formal invitation that came a little later, with the purpose of 
talking about preaching as he had to the friendly youths who were 
troubled about Theism. 

At any rate, it was preaching that he had a mind to discuss, and 
not philosophy or theology, when he stood in this room a hundred 
years ago and delivered his “momentous but tranquil discourse.” 
And it is as a piece of writing on that theme that the Divinity 
School Address should be read and appraised. 


The subject had long been troubling him. In the years just pre- 
ceding the Address, it had accumulated a power of annoyance and 
indignation that demanded an outlet, as the pages of the Journal 
abundantly testify. Though he had resigned as minister of the 
Second Church in 1832, he continued to preach at fairly frequent 
intervals for several more years, as invitations came; but it was out 
of his experience as an attendant at church services and a listener 
to sermons, rather than as a minister, that his views on preaching 
developed. 

“I hate preaching, whether in pulpits or in teachers’ meetings. 
Preaching is a pledge, and I wish to say what I feel and think to- 
day, with the proviso that tomorrow perhaps I shall contradict it 
all.” “I shrink and wince as soon as the prayers begin, and am 
very glad that my tailor has given me a large collar to my wrap- 
per, the prayers are so bad.” “If I go into the churches in these _ 
days, I usually find the preacher, in proportion to his intelligence, 
to be cunning, so that the whole institution sounds hollow.” “There 
is no better subject for effective writing than the Clergy. I ought 
to sit and think, and then write a discourse to the American 
Clergy, showing them the ugliness and unprofitableness of theol- — 
ogy and churches at this day, and the glory and sweetness of the _ 
moral nature out of whose pale they are almost wholly shut.” “A : 

minister nowadays is plainest prose, the prose of prose. He is a 4 
warming-pan, a night-chair at sickbeds and rheumatic souls; and . 
the fire of the minstrel’s eye and the vivacity of his word is ex- _ 
changed for intense, grumbling enunciation of the Cambridge sort, ; 
and for Scripture pepe ” “Preaching, ge | alse 
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preaching, is for able men a sickly employment.” “Do let the new 
generation speak the truth, and let our grandfathers die. Let go, 
if you please, the old notions about responsibility for the souls of 
your parishioners, but do feel that Sunday is their only time for 
thought and do not defraud them of that, as miserably as two men 
have me today. Our time is worth too much than that we can go 
to church twice until you have something to announce there.” “Let 
the clergy beware when the well-disposed scholar begins to say, I 
* cannot go to church, time is too precious.” “Nettled again and 
nervous ... by the wretched Sunday’s preaching of Mr. 
You Cambridge men affect to think it desirable that there should 
be light in the people. But the elevation of the people by one de- 
gree of thought would blow to shreds all this nightmare preaching. 
How miserable is that which stands only in the wooden ignorance 
of villages... .”’ “I heard today a preacher who made me think 
that the stern Compensations work themselves out in pulpits too, 
since, if a preacher treats the people as children, they too will treat 
him as a child.” “In the wood, God was manifest, as he was not 
in the sermon.” 
Such is the background of thought and feeling against which 


the Divinity School Address must be set if we are to discover what 


Emerson intended to say, and, in spite of all the critics and ad- 
mirers and disciples, what he actually did say. 


kK o* x 


There is, in the Address, no depreciation of the office of the 
preacher. On the contrary, it is exalted, as being “the first in 
the world,” a “holy office,” one of the “two inestimable advantages 
Christianity has given us,” an office “coeval with the world.” He 
was convinced that the preaching of his day was largely false and 
bad, but it was a “sad conviction.” He felt compelled to record 
his belief in “the universal decay and now almost death of faith in 
society,” but he gave as the reason for this condition the low 
estate of preaching. To men whose hope and commission were 
- sto preach the faith of Christ, he felt compelled to say that it was 
not in fact being preached by the members of the profession they 
were about to join; but that judgment was upon individual preach- 
ers and not the institution. The “great and perpetual office of the 
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preacher is not discharged,” when the pulpit is usurped by formal- 
ists and the worshippers left defrauded and disconsolate. 


Necessary in every age, the office of the preacher was never 
more needed than at that very time. The Church had failed, the 
institution of preaching had failed, but “the need was never great- 
er of the new revelation.” The priest’s Sabbath had lost its splen- 
dor, but it should “stand forevermore, a temple, which new love, 
new faith, new sight shall restore to more than its first splendor to 
mankind.” Preaching, likewise, “the speech of man to men,— 
essentially the most flexible of all organs, of all forms,’ must some- 
how be restored, to “cheer the waiting, fainting hearts of men with 
new hope and new revelation.” 


What, then, blocks the road? What hinders? Why is this an- 
cient and indispensable institution of preaching today in so par-— 
lous a state? If most contemporary preaching is bad, what is 
the cause? And what the cure? Step by step—though not in 
logical sequence—Emerson proceeds to answer these questions. 
He tells us what, in his opinion, is the essential nature of the 
preacher’s task, and from that he goes on to describe the conditions 
under which a man may perhaps expect to fulfill it. 


The “capital secret” of the preacher’s office is “to convert life 
into truth.” The preacher must “deal out to people’ his own life 
“passed through the fire of thought.” Gathering his material 
from his own experience, he must know how to shape it into such 
forms as will convey to others the truth which they, in turn, will 
convert back into life. It is a creative process, as baffling to 
analysis and description as the divine laws of virtue, which “refuse 
to be- adequately stated’”’ and “elude our persevering thought. = 
It is a form of art—perhaps the highest; and the preacher is an 
artist, working with material that is like the clay and pigments, 


the tones and harmonies, of the sculptor, the painter, the musi- 
cian. 


Just how experience is passed through the fire of thought, just E 
how life is converted into truth, remains a secret. “How strangely,” _ 
wrote Emerson in his Journal on May 5, 1837, “how strangely ex ‘ 
perience becomes thought; or life, truth.” Two days later a 
pears the Journal entry from which the sentence in the Addre 
about the “capital secret” of preaching is taken: “I could ill 
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semble my impatience at the show of instruction without one single 
and penetrating word. . Here is a young man who has not yet 
learned the capital secret of his profession... .” And on the next 
page he speaks of the true preacher as one who learns a practical 
lesson from his own experience which “he can translate into gen- 
eral terms” and then yield to his people “its poetry from week to 
week.” The analogy between the preacher and the poet recurs 
over and over again, both before and after the Address; and no- 
where, I think, is there a clearer account of the process which 
“will not be written out on paper, or spoken by the tongue,” than 
in this passage, dated October 14, 1838: “The talent of the poet 
seems to consist in presence of mind, the ability to seize the fact 
and image which all others know very well, but cannot collect 
themselves sufficiently to use in the right time.” There, as well 
as in any words set down on paper, you have the intangible touched 
and the ineffable spoken. 

After all, it is only hints of the truth that even the greatest 
artist can give to other men concerning the secret of his calling, as 
Emerson knew perfectly well. Nevertheless, a hint from a master 
is worth reams of manuscript from an apprentice or journeyman. 
“Tt is no use to preach to me ab extra. I can do that myself. 
Jesus preaches always ab intra... . In that is the miracle.” (No- 
vember 25, 1838.) “There is a limit to the effect of written elo- 
quence. It may do much, but the miracles of eloquence can only 
be expected from the man who thinks on his legs. He who thinks 
may thunder; on him the Holy (Ghost may fall, and from him 
pass.” (July 1, 1838.) “In perfect eloquence, the hearer would 
lose the sense of dualism, of hearing from another; would cease 
to distinguish between the orator and himself; would have the 
sense only of high activity and progress.” (Aug. 19, 1838.) And, 
in a sermon preached four days after his ordination, “then the 
speaker and hearer become the pipes on which a higher power 
speaketh. It is like the breath of the Almighty moving on the 
a deep.” (March 15, 1829. ) 


P priest. In the early sermon from which I have just quoted, 
V hich is now available in Professor McGiffert’s admirable vol- 
2, Young Emerson Speaks, there is a clear foreshadowing of 


At its core, the preacher’s function is identical with that of the = 
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the passage on this theme in the Divinity School Address: “There 
have been times and places where the name of a priest was op- 
probrious. The office must always have honour or shame from 
the manner in which it is borne, but the office of the priesthood 
was never made for contempt.. To my eye when its duties are ably 
discharged it is the most august station which man can fill. But to 
be worthily filled—to be a preacher equal to the demands of the 
times and to the hope of the times, preaching must be manly and 
flexible and free beyond all the example of the times before us.” 


Emerson was, of course, never quite happy about this identifi- 
cation of the priestly office with that of the preacher, even in the 
high region of genuine inspiration. It was always a problem that 
teased and troubled his mind. I am not sure that for him it was 
not always “the” problem. 


“T like a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowléd churchman be.” 


And yet— 
“Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires.” 

Somehow, a man may sometimes serve as mediator between his 
fellow-men and truth, between his fellow-men and God. Then the 
priestly office becomes “the most august station which man can 
fill. ~~ 

This is the central teaching of the Divinity School Address. 
The great injunction—spoken, be it remembered, to young men 
about to enter the ministry—is plainly in this sense: “Acquaint - 
men at first hand with Deity.” Emerson does not say, ‘Tell men 
the fact that they may, if they will, acquaint themselves at first 
hand with Deity.” He places the direct and full responsibility up- 
on the preacher, and thereby makes him a priest. And in the 4 
closing sentence of the same paragraph he speaks of the human 
reward that comes to any man who, though he know not how or 
why, is able so to serve his fellow-men. “Discharge to men the E 
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priestly office, and, present or absent, you will be followed with 
their love as by an angel.” 

The preacher is more than an instructor. “Truly speaking, it 
is not instruction, but provocation, that I can receive from another 
soul,” he said, earlier in the Address; and the power to “provoke” 
the souls of men comes only when the soul of the preacher has itself 
been “called forth” by God, for “only he can give, who has; he only 
can create, who is.” If a man’s preaching be hollow, contracted, 
false, it is because the preacher himself is hollow, contracted, false. 
If the preacher fails to bring men to the knowledge of the glory of 
God, it is because he himself has not been touched and moved by 
that knowledge. This is the “stern condition” under which the 
preacher accepts his commission. And if we must say with Emer- 
son that “these are heights that we can scarce remember and look 
up to without contrition and shame,” we can at least also say with 
him that we “thank God that such things exist.” 


*x* * * 


In the closing paragraph of his book about Emerson, Professor 
Firkins makes a distinction between fame and influence. “Emer- 
son’s fame arrived punctually, and shows no sign of diminution, 
but his influence, the influence of his central ideas and impulsions, 
has been curiously prorogued.” The delay in Emerson’s influence 
he attributes to “an unreadiness on the world’s part for the re- 
ception of his ideas which the last fifty years seem rather to have 
increased than abated” ; and then, as he foreshadows the time when 
Emerson will be more than “an adjourned hope,” he says, “Hu- 
manity must receive a new and profound charge of the religious 
spirit before its real pupilage to the waiting master can begin.” 

All this is said of Emerson’s life and work as a whole; but it 
is true, I think, in peculiar degree, of the Divinity School Address. 
The fame of the Address arrived punctually enough, due quite 
as much to those who regarded it as “the latest form of infidelity” 
as to those who considered it “the return of the Holy Ghost with 
voice”; and there are no indications that its fame is subsiding. 
But its influence has indeed been “curiously prorogued.” We 
are still waiting for the great revival of preaching which might 
have had its origin in this room a century ago. As preachers, our 
pupilage to the waiting master has not yet begun. We still await 
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that new and profound charge of the religious spirit which will 
enable us to hear and apprehend and practise what Emerson 
taught. 

There are no substitutes for that gift. Not scholarship, nor 
learning, nor even wisdom. Not good intentions, nor disinterested 
love of humanity, nor even the will to follow Christ. Not knowl- 
edge of what science teaches, nor concern for the social problems 
of the day, nor even a passionate belief in the ultimate triumph 
of reason and good will. These things are all necessary for the 
preacher, but they are of little value apart from a direct and per- 
sonal and compelling awareness of God. In order to preach, a 
man must be able to say, in all honesty and humility, “Thou hast 
beset me behind and before, and laid Thine hand upon me.” 

Out of that experience will come not merely the inspiration but 
the inescapable command, to preach. “Always the seer is a sayer. 
Somehow his dream is told; somehow he publishes it with sol- 
emn joy; sometimes with pencil on canvas, sometimes with chisel 
on stone, sometimes in towers and aisles of granite, his soul’s 
worship is builded; sometimes in anthems of indefinite music; but 
clearest and most permanent, in words.” 

Just how he will find the words he needs, is of great but sec- 
ondary importance. Here is where books and class-rooms and 
teachers, traditions and institutions and organizations, and all the 
rest of the machinery of education and practical activity, have their 
proper place. Not to be ignored or scorned—provided they know 
their place and keep it—they must be ruthlessly rejected when- 
ever they arrogate to themselves the place which belongs only to 
first-hand experience. Their voice is often clear and, in due degree, 
authoritative ; but it is never the voice without reply. SS 

Confusion of thought on this matter leads straight to the kind 
of preaching which Emerson so thoroughly detested and so merci- _ 

lessly attacked. Preaching unrelated to life, preaching out of 
books, preaching guided by fashion, preaching controlled by self- 
interest of even the most subtle and well-masked kind—such — 
preaching was to his ears mere babbling, as it should be to ours; 
and one of the first purposes of the Address was to make that 
eo esrely Bae to the oe dozen book- nurtured, tradi- 
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Nor is the need for such shock any less today. The titles on 
the books are different, but the peril of trying to substitute their 
contents for his own first-hand knowledge of spiritual realities 
besets the preacher as shrewdly as ever. The currents of modern 
fashion swirl and eddy in different parts of the stream-bed, but 
the rocks which they conceal can make shipwreck of the preach- 
er’s craft as surely and as fatally as those of a hundred, or five 
hundred, years ago. John Dewey can impair the preacher’s per- 
sonal independence as thoroughly as ever did John Locke. John 
Strachey can betray him into preaching at second-hand with as 
devastating results as did John Calvin in an earlier time. 


The root of the matter is sincerity, perhaps the most austere of 
the virtues in its demands; and it must be more than surface 
sincerity. It is not enough for the preacher to believe himself 
sincere, for there is no insincerity more deadly than that of the 
insincere man who thinks himself sincere. Let Emerson say his 
own word on that point. “At church all day,’ he wrote on March 
18, 1838, “but almost tempted to say I would go no more. ... 
Yet no fault in the good man. Evidently he thought himself a 
faithful, searching preacher,—mentioned that he thought so sev- 
eral times; and seemed to-be one of that large class, sincere per- 
sons based on sham; sincere persons who are bred and do live 
in shams.’ And on the following day he wrote, “What needs but 
lowly, utter sincerity? And let us say together what we feel.” 


The root of the matter is sincerity, but the temper of mind which 
today prevails in large sections of American society, especially 
among those who have been educated since the Great War, makes 
the preacher’s task peculiarly difficult in this regard. For he must 
carry to his hearers the conviction that he is sincere, and the plain 
fact today is that great numbers of people are not prepared to 
accept that conviction without a struggle. I recall hearing a bril- 
liant young woman say, some years ago, of a certain preacher 
whom she had just heard for the first time, “He almost persuaded 
one to believe that a minister can be an honest man” ; and the deep- 


seated habit of suspicion revealed by that remark is now wide- 
spread. Against this sort of prejudice—this habitual judging of 
his sincerity in advance—the preacher today must contend, if he 


is to have any hearing at all. It is an irksome and constantly ir- 
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ritating handicap, a veritable thorn in the flesh for any sensitive 
soul who has sufficient courage to stand in a pulpit. 


In the endeavor to overcome this handicap, the preacher is beset 
by a variety of insidious temptations. There is, in the first place, 
the temptation to indulge in sensdtionalism—to say things so 
startling to at least a part of his hearers that everyone will agree 
that the man must be sincere who is willing to run the risk of out- 
raging the sensibilities of his people in so obvious a fashion; and 
this leads on, by easy stages, to the habit of saying things that 
will startle without much regard to their truth or their importance. 


In the second place, there is the temptation to refrain from say- 
ing things because they are likely to seem sensational—the proper 
shrinking of a sincere man from the risk of appearing to be bent 
upon getting easy acclaim. The preacher must be a man of good 
judgment, but it is dreadfully easy to let the argument for sound 
judgment override the claims of straight honesty of opinion and 
expression. There are times when a man cannot be silent and pre- 
serve the integrity of his own mind, and the balance between good 
sense and forthright honesty is often delicate. Only experience 
can guide the preacher safely at such critical moments, and there 
is always the chance that experience will have dulled his con- 
science at the same time that it has increased his practical knowl- 
edge. Dangerous though it may be, one must surely prefer the 
valor of ignorance to the secure sanity of a wisdom that may be 
tainted by half-conscious self-protection. There are moments when 
it is perdition to be safe. 


In.the third place, there is the temptation to seek the appearance 
of sincerity by laying aside all the contentious questions which be- 
set the modern world and retreating to those green pastures and 


still waters which belong to what most churchgoers like to call the - 


“spiritual realm.” More than one young preacher today who is in 
fact saying nothing in the pulpit—nothing, that is, of any impor- 
tance or value for men and women who are wrestling with life in 
the twentieth century—has acquired a reputation for sincerity by 


the device of identifying spiritual things with simple things. You — 


know the kind of comment which goes the rounds so often: “He 


is hot a great preacher. He is not an ies thinker. But he i is a. 
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preacher, one is constrained to quote Emerson’s word again—“Do 
feel that Sunday is their only time for thought and do not defraud 
them of that, as miserably as two men have me today.” A gen- 
eration that is struggling to think its way through the intellectual 
problems which confront the religious man today will not long 
continue to consider that preacher sincere who substitutes what he 
calls spirituality for hard and honest thought. 


These are but three out of many temptations which assail the 
_ preacher who wants to be sincere and has a genuine desire to 
reach the people who most need what he believes he has to offer 
by making them recognize his sincerity. It is a formidable array, 
and at moments utterly disheartening. Is it possible for any man 
to make his way through so tangled a thicket? Is it within the 
limits of human nature to be as wise as serpents and as harmless 
as doves? Can one be a man of good judgment and not be grad- 
ually led astray into the thorny by-paths of expediency and self- 
deception and hypocrisy? Here is the desert place apart where 
_ the preacher faces the adversary in solitude and hunger and dark 
despair—not once, in some single dramatic moment of final con- 
flict, but over and over again, in a long-drawn battle where a 
decisive victory is not to be anticipated. Are the odds against the 
preacher today too great? Has he a fighting chance in the kind 
of world we live in? Is it worth a man’s life to meet those odds 
and accept the risk involved? 
It is at this point that Emerson becomes for us “in the strong 
_ sense a teacher,” “in the strong sense an example”’—and more an 
- example than a teacher, or rather a teacher because an example. 
_ His words are reassuring because they reveal the man. “What 
i needs but lowly, utter sincerity? And let us say together what we 
H feel.” In the simplicity of that word we catch the accent of Emer- 
: son’s own sincerity, and that is why it convinces and persuades. 
Tt recurs in his letter to Professor Ware, written when the con- 
_ troversy over the Address was in full cry: “T shall go on just as_ 
before, seeing whatever I can, and telling what I see.” 
The foundation of such sincerity is humility. Almost it seems 
a profanation to repeat the words in which that humility was re- 


‘In preparing to go to Cambridge with my speech to the young 


corded in the Journal, two days after the Address had been given: — S = 
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men, day before yesterday, it occurred with force that I had no 
right to go unless I were equally willing to be prevented from 
going.”” In that sentence we see a righteous soul in the hand of 
God. = ; 

Let me try again, in concltision, to say what it all comes down 
to. The one thing needful is the preacher’s own experience. 
Everything else is secondary. He must have seen, before he can 


— teach others to see. He must have heard, before he can teach 


/ 


others to hear. He must have found his own way into the central 
solitude, where, in silence and sincerity as clear as daylight, he 
has waited and been made aware; then, and then only, can he 
go forth to speak, as “a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost,” with 


“the fire of the minstrel’s eye and the vivacity of his word.” For 


such preachers, the world is waiting, today as always. 


FrepertcK May ELtor. 
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Ecumenicity and Liberalism 


The proposal, officially approved by the two world conferences 
of Oxford and Edinburgh that the churches which have been par- 
ticipating in the Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements 
should associate themselves in a World Council of Churches 
marks a significant step in the history of the ecumenical move- 
ment. At the same time the basis proposed for membership in 
that Council, the acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior, raises difficult questions for the representatives of the 
liberal churches. As one who has been closely associated with the 
ecumenical movement for many years and was a participant in 
the Utrecht Conference which formulated the constitution for the 
proposed World Council I have been asked by the Editor to give 
the reasons for this procedure and to point out its bearing upon 
the relation of the Council to the liberal churches, many of whose 
members have been active participants in the Life and Work 
Movement in the past. I welcome the opportunity to do this, 
though it will be understood that any views which I may express 
will be purely personal. 

The first thing to bear in mind in estimating the significance 
of the proposed World Council is that it does not contemplate the 
initiation of a wholly new movement, but only the closer coordina- 


tion of two movements which have already a considerable history 


back of them, and each of which has developed its own ethos and 
tradition. One of these movements, that on Faith and Order, has 


been doctrinally based from the first and the formula used in the 


proposed constitution (churches that accept Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior) was that used in the invitation which inaugurated the 


- Faith and Order movement and has determined membership in 


it ever since. Life and Work, as was natural from its more prac- 
tical aim, had no doctrinal condition of membership, but it is simple 
truth to say that with a comparatively few exceptions the persons 
who have been most active in this movement have belonged to 
churches which have found it possible to work under the formula 
adopted at Lausanne. 

- That formula, it must be admitted, is not a happy one. It may 
be criticized not simply from the liberal standpoint as committing 
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those who accept it to a position which they cannot conscientiously 
hold, but as strongly from the conservative stanpdoint as express- 
ing a view of the person of Christ which would have been rejected 
as heretical by those who formulated the ecumenical creeds. If a 
theological basis was essential (and the emphasis of the Edinburgh 
Conference upon the incarnation as the central Christian doctrine 
made this inevitable) a more religious and Biblical phrase such as 
“God Incarnate and Savior of the World” would have been more 
acceptable to most of the delegates. 


Why, then, it may be asked, was the old phrase retained? 1 
answer, for the very purpose of avoiding doing what those who 
prepared the Constitution are asserted to have done, namely, de- 
fining the theological basis of the proposed World Council. The 
only body which would have the authority to do that is the 
World Council itself when it shall have been constituted by the 
official action of the churches. All that the framers of the Con- 
stitution could do was to use some existing precedent to determine 
which were the churches which were to be regarded as eligible. 
Such a precedent the existing basis of the Faith and Order Move- 
ment seemed to provide. 


But, it may be asked, was not this to narrow the basis of the 
ecumenical movement which included not only Faith and Order 
but the Life and Work Movement as well? Would it not have 
been better to take the broader rather than the narrower precedent 
as the basis for the proposed World Council? — 


een 


No doubt if all that had been contemplated was to continue on 
a somewhat more impressive scale the holding of conferences in 
the field of Life and Work that would have been the thing to do, 
but such a procedure, however desirable, would still have moved 
in the realm of individual initiative. What was needed, it was felt, 
was to associate the churches as such in a common attack upon > 
the issues which confront them, not only the external issues ‘pres 
sented by the challenge of the totalitarian states but the internal — 
issues raised by the doctrinal and ecclesiastical divisions of the — 
existing churches. For this one must start where the churches 
find themselves today and it is simple matter of fact to say that 
any formula which associated Trinitarian and Unitarian churc 
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on equal terms could not have commanded the assent of the greater 
number of the bodies to be united. 


The decision taken was not reached without careful considera- 
tion of the limitations which it imposed upon the movement. 
Among the communications received at Utrecht was one from the 
Czechoslovak Church, a body which had recently been formed by 
secession from Rome and was feeling the need of ecclesiastical 
fellowship. Doubt was expressed in this letter whether under the 
terms proposed this young church could come in and the hope 
was voiced that some more comprehensive basis could be found. 
This letter was read to the full conference and regret was ex- 
pressed that the action proposed might place difficulty in the way 
of a body which there was every disposition to help, but the argu- 
ments on the other side proved controlling. To do full justice 
to these arguments it would be necessary to review a long and a 
complicated history, a history, moreover, in which the factors to 
be considered are emotional as well as intellectual. Such com- 
plicating factors are found on both sides of the theological fence. 
It is not a case of making a choice between clearly defined issues 
on either side, for both within the conservative and the liberal com- 
munions we find widely differing viewpoints and practices. Uni- 
tarians remind us that many in the so-called orthodox churches 
hold views which do not differ widely from those entertained by 

_ the most conservative members of the liberal churches; but, if so, 
they hold them as individuals. It must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that Unitarians themselves differ widely. Their fel- 
- lowship includes not a few whose difficulty is not with a particular 
_ Christology but with Christian belief in any form, including that 
"in a personal God. If we had to do simply with individuals it 
- would be comparatively easy for those who were likeminded to 
H find their places together even across ecclesiastical barriers, but in 
a Council of Churches some more formal basis is needed and 


~ such a basis, in the present state of Christian opinion, could only 
be Trinitarian. 

‘What could be done to safeguard freedom under the terms of 
‘the formula proposed was done by the provision that in accepting 


‘the invitation to join the World Council each church should be 
the judge of the meaning it gave to that formula. 
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It is not unnatural, on the basis of this history, that many Uni- 
tarians who have been sincerely interested in the ecumenical move- 
ment and who have valued their association with their fellow Chris- 
tians of other names in Life and Work should have interpreted 
the action taken at Utrecht as a narrowing of the basis of fellow- 
ship which would exclude them from further participation in the 
movement. Such was certainly not the intention of those who 
were responsible for the decision taken, nor do I believe that when 
the facts are fully known this will prove to be its effect. 


Let me recall again the central purpose which led to the forma- 
tion of the World Council. It was to combine in a single enter- 
prise two forms of the ecumenical movement which had hitherto 
been functioning separately but in such a way that each would 
continue to enjoy the freedom which it had hitherto enjoyed; with 
this difference, however, that the body which was henceforth to be 
responsible for the promotion of these interests was no longer to 
be a group of individuals appointed ad hoc but the official repre- 
sentatives of the churches themselves. Among the interests which 
the World Council will be charged to promote are not only those 
more narrowly doctrinal and ecclesiastical matters which lie in the 
field of Faith and Order but that larger witness by life service 
which Unitarians have so much at heart. There isa witness to 
be borne to the supremacy of conscience in this world of tryanny 
and oppression. There is a ministry of help to be rendered to the 
minorities of every race and creed. Here the World Council will 
need and welcome the help of all those who love their fellow-men 
and, not least, of those Unitarians whose record along both these 
lines has been one of such distinguished service. 


In three ways provision has been made in the Constitution of 
the World Council for continuing the cooperation with Unitarians 
which many of us have so greatly valued in the past. In the first 
place, in all that has to do with Life and Work it will be open 
to the World Council to coopt on its commissions persons who can- 
not accept the basic formula of the Council. In the second place, 
it will be one of the functions of the Council to call world confer-_ 
ences on the Stockholm basis which will have the right to publish 
their own findings without committing the Council to their con- 
clusions. In such a council Unitarians may serve on equal terms _ 
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with others as they did at Stockholm and at Oxford. Finally, it 
will be one of the functions of the Council to cooperate statedly 
with other bodies, like the World Council for International Friend- 
‘ship through the Churches, in which Unitarians are represented. 
Through these provisions, the way is opened not only for continu- 
ing the relations which have obtained in the past but for develop- 


ing them still further. 
‘Union Theological Seminary 


WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. 


Institution and Spirit 


Research in the psychology of religion through an analysis 
of personal religious attitudes- reveals that religious faith in its 
influence in the various situations’ of daily life encounters dif- 
ficulties and hindrances in the world which thwart the develop- 
ment of the religious life and of religious insight if the necessary 
resistance is not set up against them. Recently Dr. Helen Adolph, 
as a result of her work in the Vienna Institute of the Psychology 
of Religion, reported on her study of those people whom she had 
observed from this point of view, and she stated that among people 
with church affiliations the difficulties arising out of the environ- 
ment do not play so large a role and are not felt so intensely as 
among people who do not have these church connections. 


The question may be raised as to whether the church is suf- 
ficiently aware of the fact that it has a definite function to perform 
in giving strength and encouragement to people who are facing 
difficulty in their daily life. If the church is to perform its function 
in this respect properly, it must do so by recognizing that there 
are different types of religious people and that it should fulfil the 
needs of these various types of people within its reach. One must © 
first point out that the church, as a (free or a state) institution, 
should attempt to educate individual church members to participate 
in the activities of the church. That is, the church must be con- 
cerned with the task of overcoming the natural lassitude of men 
by causing the Christian ways of thinking and acting to extend 
their sway. In this way the church brings men, so long as they 
are in vital contact with it, into touch with the word of God 
and nourishes continuous religious growth. In this way also 
does the church counteract those obstructions which so easily — 
impede the religious development of the individual within its en- — 
vironment. Certainly we may assert that the church by virtue of © 
her maintenance of those ways of acting which are characteristic © 
of her tradition, becomes an institution fighting certain psychi- : 
cal obstacles. : 


Now the question arises why there are so many people ae in 3 
the face of these obstacles in their surroundings, do not avail, 
24 
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themselves of the protection and support of a church congenial to 
their religious outlook and thus suffer from these spiritual dif- 
ficulties by preferring to be left alone rather than to join a church. 
And the further question arises, of course, as to what these hind- 
rances to religious development are. Psychological studies dis- 
close the fact that men are rather inclined to attribute these 
hindrances to the environment, and, since our life today is centered 
more and more in the daily work or vocation or in the lack 
of a vocation (unemployment), they see their vocation or their 
lack of vocation as the point at which difficulties arise. Many 
people seem to have adopted the view that they lose a sense of 
vital tension in their religious life because of the inadequacies 
of their vocation or of their daily life in general. 


But is the insufficiency of religious tension really conditioned 
by the insufficiency of the calling? Certainly one’s religion should 
give evidence of its influence in the enrichment as well as in the 
conception of one’s calling. And when a man finds that he is en- 
countering difficulties in his calling, he should have good cause for 
recognizing a certain weakness or one-sidedness in his religion. 
The question arises here, of course, as to whether the cause of 
the weakness lies in the environment or in the individual’s psy- 
chological make-up. In answering this question we must find 

- the deciding factor either in the personal life mentally exhausted 
by fighting a special object which is anti-religious in nature, or 
in the permanent spiritual struggle that fills up the whole course 
of life. 


In the latter instance it is essential to the religious man, not, to 
be sure, to the religious man who is static and binds himself to 
fixed forms but to the dynamic type of religious person, that his 
religious development always seem to him to be inadequate and 
that he remain critical of any stage of development which he may 
‘have reached. For always, and perhaps not merely in the develop- 
ment or in the breaking down of traditional forms, the religious 
man exists in a never-ceasing “becoming.” It is a pity that he en- 
counters, and not infrequently succumbs to, the danger of being 
the secularism of his environment, from being di- 
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rected by his own metabiontic feelings.1 The continuance of this 
state of “becoming,” however, depends on the growth of religion 
in the individual being an uninterrupted process of struggle and 
readiness for struggle in which certain single moments of bliss- 
ful fruition may be seen like scurrying stars. The growth of a 
religious personality is a long and gradual process. Collisions 
with the contradivine and the undivine mentality as well as with 
the problematic conditions of the individual’s limited nature and 
social situation occur as an endless series of single instances which, 
to be sure, are essentially united. Therefore, the process of growth 
of a religious personality is experienced as a series of single cases 
of attack and decision, and even during a whole life of spiritually 
rich experience one will hardly discover a fully developed example 
of the dynamically religious type. 

The religious man remains critical of his own Ego as well as 
of the phases of his development in relation to his surroundings, 
and even the church at times appears to him less the congenial 
spiritual force that accompanies him in his pilgrimage than a 
part of the world that must be revolutionized. The more richly 
the divine spirit (pneuma) influences him, the more he feels his 
environment to be the place of opposition into which he projects, 
and quite rightly so, the obstacles he experiences at-work within 
him. For, as a matter of fact, it is something external to him 
which by dint of much resistance prevents the process of religious 
revolution from coming to the goal desired. 


This critical examination of the Ego which results in the view- 
ing of personal inclination as an odd foreign substance is more 
severe in some people than in others; in the schizoid man it turns 
into hatred of the self. The schizothymist with his volatile tem- 
perament cleaves apart two kinds of behavior within himself. The 
normal religious man (the non-schizoid), however, recognizes the 
duty of building up a personal unity, that is to say, he prefers 
that one of the factors should become operative within him. 


*“Metabiontic” is a term coined by the author and illustrated in several 
treatises by the author, in order to give a more kinetic definition of religion, | 
Metabiontic (taken from the Greek) signifies that man as a religious being 
is subject to or has the possibility of undergoing that dynamic process of 
life which is different from and independent of the physiologically condi- — 


tioned life and in which a part of the gradually creati 
universe emerges. : ive Shynselee 
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Though the integration of personality to a full extent is more 
and more recognized to be something which will be achieved less 
today than formerly, yet—or just for this reason!—stress must 
be laid upon the importance of Christianity’s demanding and as- 
suming the balanced adjustment of inner divergencies to be the 
normal and ideal process. 


Luther, in order to express the idea that sin and guilt are at- 
tributable not only to the evil flesh but to the whole personality 
says: spiritus et caro unus homo. Thus he clearly recognizes that 
the combination of flesh and spirit which is found in man tends 
toward either the good or the bad, both spirit and flesh tend 
toward one or the other of the two goals. Man is a real totality 
in each step of his development. 


But man in his religious development feels himself pulled be- 
tween material and spiritual inclinations and affairs. On the one 
hand, he is not able simply to avoid or reject the world. There 
seems to be a law that religious development has to take place in 
and through the worldly life to which he is attached. Only the 
hermit creates for himself the possibility of rejecting some part 
of the world, thus taking flight from work in the world. So far as 
the religious man does not fly from his task, he is always either 
actively or passively revealing himself in some relation to the 
world. On the other hand, it is really pneumatic, spiritual life, 
along side the life of the senses, that should be developed through 
religion, a life that permeates and forms the soul, a life that 

cannot recognize its equal in whatever appears to the senses. Hence, 
our critical attitude towards the church so far as it is an external 
organization and institution. For what the religious man as 
such needs is the communion of believers with whom, through 
the same sufferings and experiences, he feels an inner fellow- 
ship. Indeed, this was at the outset the very reason for the 
Christian Church’s being formed. What else is the Christian 
-Church—let us add, so far as it really exists !—what else but the 
ingathering of those who are bound together through the same 
religious experience (which results from confronting Jesus 
Christ) and who give the same interpretation to this religious 
‘experience. Only a church which possesses and expresses this 
two-fold identity, that of experience and of interpretation of what 
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has been experienced, the identity of the basis and of the under- 
standing of the experience, will help the Christian to overcome 
the obstacles to his growth. 

If it is granted that the religious community has here been 
accurately characterized, we see that it provides the spiritually de- 
veloping man with the condition requisite for the working of the 
leaven of the metabiontic process, the Logos of God. This trans- 
forming force of the divine life-trend within the soul becomes 
effective wherever a religious personality is taking form. The 
Zeon (of the Greek cult language), the heat which is raised by 
the holy ghost, to be compared with the Tapas of the Indians, 
may be understood as operating by this same sort of metabiontic 
process. 

The church is, according to the Gospel, equal to such a function 
only if it remains conscious of the fact that the Christian spirit 
involves a revolutionizing of the psyche. If the Christian religion 
is to nourish the kind of soul-life which the Founder wanted it 
to nourish, we must remember that the key word of Jesus’ teach- 

ing in this respect was that the soul must not be loved but 
rather given up, and another soul must be accepted which de- | 
serves to be conserved. Every spiritual growth, every spiritual — 
change requires a mighty abandonment. Without such an abandon- 
ment man cannot receive a spiritual gift. The Christian life be- 
gins with God’s intrusion made by His calling men to wipe out 
the great distance between themselves and God, to abandon a 
life which is not essentially guided by God. It begins with the 
divine call to the perhaps conceited, perhaps dumb and blunt soul 
to make the great abandonment which leads it to replace self- 
conceit by uneasiness. If man does not try to conceal from 
himself that uneasiness but rather answers the divine call and 
allows himself to be shaken, he must end by effecting a funda- 
mental reorganization of his life. 


. The Christian religion calls for a revolution in the individual 
me personality, just because the Christian religion is the outgrowth — 
of a pneumatic activity—a quality which has been neglected to 
Bia such a degree that even the doctrine of the Holy Spirit appears _ 
a in certain theologies only as an after-thought. And yet the church — 

a knows that the religious life means no less than that man’s 
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existence and all his inclinations and reflections are to be put 
upon a basis quite different from the common basis. The church 
thus must conclude that its task is that of assisting men to place 
themselves upon this metabiontic basis, indeed, that its task is 
that of assisting men to find this basis and to acquire the con- 
viction of their own inability to enter into this revolutionizing 
process. To deny this duty of the church or its possibility means 
to take away the church’s mission for the cure of souls. 


But it must be remembered that the success of the church’s 
work does not depend upon the individual’s affirmation of the 
ecclesiastical institution. And the altruistically working church 
should not be irritated by men’s distrust of it. For it has, accord- 
ing to its Master’s word, the one duty to guide the souls through 
that revolution in which they lose themselves in order to find 
themselves. So long as the revolution of the soul has not been 
fought through, the religious life does not possess the inner cer- 
tainty which it desires. The religious attempts of most people 
are frustrated because they want to make advance on their own 
lines and thus keep the revolution away. -They do so, because 
they feel that such a revolution is subject to some revolutionary 
power which seeks to rule over the soul. But such people never- 
theless avoid the thorough change of soul which is demanded by 
the imperative of Jesus’ Gospel. They seem to be content with 

a sort of religious atmosphere which will, they hope, produce a 
kind of religiosity, a religiosity which is in fact only the deluded 
and drowsing lassitude of conceit. As a matter of fact, the same 
old worldly mentality, a residue from the old environment, is 
still there affirming itself at every moment when the soul listens 
to the sirens of this world making their seductive promises. All 
the old hopes and desires are still there, for new wine was only 
poured into old skins. 

Here we see those baffled religious personalities whom the 
“church is commissioned to help through their difficulties. There- 
fore, the church must insist upon the revolutionary character of 
Christianity and it must do this in a practical way by bringing 
its influence to bear upon individuals. That is such a difficult task 
that the church will really fulfil it only when looking upon itself 
a bsolutely as a servant in the revolution, at the disposal of every- 
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one, and suppressing every claim to rule. Too often the refusal 
of people to accept assistance and cure from the church arises 
out of the desire of the church to be master rather than servant. 
And this desire is nothing less than perverseness on the part of 
the church. 

There are some church leaders, like the Barthians, who in an 
unpsychological way declare that they will wait till God will have 
performed his work on those souls which are not regenerated. But 
that is the immoral and easy way of quietism. If the church is 
to fulfil its divine mission it must shirk no effort to bring men 
to the salvifica concussio (Melanchthon), thus displaying its role 
as representative of God. Nevertheless, the church must be 
aware of the fact that many men will withdraw, from fear of being 
trapped into a net of prescriptions, into a framework of opinions, 
into a fence of orders and interdictions. Too long has the church 
demeaned itself by trying to be the commanding and forbidding 
master instead of fulfilling its mission as servant. 


The difficult psychological problem here concerns the methods 
by which the church brings about the revolution in the individual 
soul, through the presentation of the Gospel. In presenting the 
new imperative of the Gospel, the church must bear in mind that 
a direct “No” is not only often the reaction to the command, but 
it even frequently follows automatically and almost unintentional- 
ly. To avoid arousing this unintentional or automatic opposition 
requires special care. 


Modern phychology, since Maine de Biran enunciated his theory 
of volition, knows that the volitional element in consciousness 
does ot enter simply through a coercive prescription which seems 
to make action easier. Baudouin has suggested that there is a 
“law” of effort by which an opposite tendency is elicited, a 
counter-tension, conditioned by the imperative even when that 


S 


imperative is acknowledged and adopted. Even if we present a_ 
strong appeal persuasively and all the psychological functions are 
put at its service, an astonishing counteraction will possibly anise | 


that was in no way intended. The cause of this strange result is _ 


the fact that when the imperative turns action into a new ices d 


tion, the previously predominant opposite which has been replaced, — 
is revivified or reproduced with a peculiar clarity. Now this dis- 
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tinct “representation” (idea) of what is to be avoided or over- 
come or left undone, is emphasized the more vehemently, in pro- 
portion to the opposition to the prescript. Hence, it is very im- 
portant for the psychology of the guidance of souls to know that 
in giving a command one must simultaneously attempt to weaken 
the “representations” which are contrary to the following out 
of the command; and, if this attempt is unsuccessful, one must 
at least try to strengthen the “‘representations” which are directly 
in line with the command. This is a rule which is indispensable 
for all educational work, whether it be ethical education or the 
education of the emotions. 


This consideration has a direct bearing upon the work of the 
church as an institution. To adjust its institutional activity to its 
members on the basis of psychological principles, the church must 
regard its members as beings affected by perceptions, representa- 
tions, inclinations, and the like, and, hence, the church must be 
aware of the fact that two possibilities are given: (1) Either the 
old “representations” continue to grow with the result that the 
will, despite its efforts, produces its own opposite, or (2) the new 
command is viewed as calling forth a new power within, with 
the result that the understanding of the command, when it is 
correct, displaces the old inclinations from the perturbed soul. 


In the first case, energetic effort only lames the energies of 
the personality and the opposite tendency becomes victorious. In 
the second case, the spiritual about-face or revolution is experi- 
enced as valid, the revolutionary metabiontic factor is consented 
to, and the will and the imperative are bound together. 
_ The church has to keep in sight both of these possibilities and 
in every case must determine to which type a given individual 
belongs. And here we see the beginning of the pneumatic (spir- 
jitsal) activity of the church,—I say “beginning” because we are 
accustomed to range things according to their most striking as- 
H pects. 

Properly speaking, we must say that the pneumatic function of 
the church is the primary and essential one, because this pneumatic 
quality is bound up with the very nature of the church. And for 


fact that it is not single commandments, such as, for example, the 


the performance of this pneumatic function, we must stress the 


ive 
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calling for conversion or mortification, which fundamentally help 
to reverse man’s thinking and meditating and acting. Nothing 
will lead to this radical change but confronting a man with the 
undoubted fact of his own life and self. And that is just the thing 
given in the Gospel; man without grace is stunted in his growth 
and is a creature lacking the real ground of his “existence.” The 
“good news” (evangelion) proclaims to us a new life of a dif- 
ferent kind, a life beyond the senses even amid the life of the 
senses, a reality so powerful that no contrary force can overcome 
it. And by responding to its appeal, the soul makes way for the 
metabiontic rhythm which penetrates it and vibrates through it. 
The pneumatic Cura Animarum is nothing institutional. It wields 
an influence upon the “becoming” spiritual life, for all spiritual 
life is dynamic. And yet, despite this fact, the church must re- 
main aware of both types of religious temperament, of both the 
statically and the dynamically religious people, and then become 
the true servant of all. 

Meadville Theological School. 
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Phenomenology and the Doctrine of Man’ 


There are few students of German philosophy who would not 
agree that phenomenology is one of the most vigorous and chal- 
lenging movements ever to have come from Germany. The sole 
purpose of this study will be to designate one phase of phenome- 
nology which, for lack of a better word, may be called “personal- 
ism.” This term, however, is not entirely inappropriate, since 
Max Scheler, phenomenology’s most energetic thinker, described 
his ethics as “personalistic.”” Yet, since it would be incorrect to 
identify phenomenology with American personalism, it should per- 
haps be indicated at the outset that the term “personalistic” in 
Scheler’s sense signifies simply that philosophical attitude which 
holds for the “indubitability” and “‘substantiality” of the finite self. 
The fuller meaning of the term will become evident in the course 
of our study. 

One of the most challenging problems facing any philosophy to- 
day is that of a philosophical anthropology, or, more simply, a 
theory of man. By this is meant that a theory of man should be 
its starting-point, and not that it should somehow incidentally 
formulate a viewpoint of man after it has considered such problems 
as epistemology, logic, ethics, the implications of positive science, 
and the like. Stated positively, this means that personality and its 
stream of experience must demand our attention before we can 
proceed intelligently to deal with any of these other matters. 


As we look about us from the “natural standpoint’”’ common to 
_ all human beings, we observe at least four graduations or levels of 
_ Being in the world in which we live: on the one hand there is the 
“inorganic” level; on the other there are the three gradations of 
the “organic,” i.e. the vegetative or plant level, the animal king- 
dom, and finally the human species. It will surely be agreed that 
j regardless of what any science might say about them, the fact re- 
mains that in our everyday life we distinguish these four kinds 
F of Being, and, moreover, that we live and act on the basis of such 


1This essay is part of an address entitled, ““The Personalism in Phenome- 
nology,” delivered before the Metaphysical Society, University of Southern 
California, April, 1938. Ss 
*The present essay is based on a study of Max Scheler, who died in 1928. 
The founder of the school was Edmund Husserl, who died in April, 1938. 
; : 68 
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distinctions. We do not plow cows, eat dirt, or herd carrots. 
Scientific anthropology shows us, furthermore, that from time im- 
memorial man has been disposed to distinguish between the living 
or “animate” and the dead or “inanimate”; the former we call 
“organic” or “living,” and the latter “inorganic” or “dead.” Al- 
though it has become increasingly popular in recent years to ac- 
cept, with certain sciences, that the inorganic is really “animate,” 
we cannot on this account reject the tremendous force of the 
unanimity of racial experience, both historical and individual, 
which proclaims that there is a vast difference, indeed a difference 
in kind, between the inorganic and organic realms. It might be 
granted that, from the standpoint of modern physics, the inanimate 
is “living”; it can be denied that it is “alive.” It must be noted 
that it was not said that the inorganic world is material, atomic, 
dead lumpishness; there has simply been enunciated one of the 
most unshakable convictions of the human race, which, it is be- 
lieved, is based on experience. If the distinction is not purely 
imaginary, it must be asked, What is the difference? 


That which we call organic or living, as contrasted with the in- 
organic, is the manifestation of what might be called by the simple 
but dangerous word, “Life.” It must be noted that it was said 
“the manifestation.” This indicates that all the members of these 
three levels of Being are moved, impelled, guided, and directed by 
“a certain something” which is not found in, cannot be referred 
to, and cannot be described in terms of, the elements, or any con- 
ceivable combination of such elements, of the inorganic level. Yet 
observation discloses that the various members of the organic realm 
disintegrate into those of the inorganic when this certain “X” is 
absent ; inversely, the “inorganic’’ becomes “alive” when this cer- 
tain “X” is present. Life, then, is manifested to us, not in its 
purity, if indeed it is a purity, but only in the form of members of © 
these three organic levels. Yet, since the elements of the inorganic 
realm are apparently a necessary part of the manifestations of 
Life, any description of Life must include it. With this in mind, it — 
is suggested that Life itself is “one,” but that, considered “objec- 
tively” in the sense of being observed by other members of thes 
levels, it is “biological”; on the other hand, considered internally, — 
as that certain invisible ““X” pervading, moving, and enlivening 
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otherwise inanimate realm, it could be called (for lack of a better 
term) “psychical.”! In this sense, then, Life as we experience it 
could be described as bio-psychical, although, as a matter of fact, 
the biological and psychical are really “two aspects” of one and the 
same Life. What is the result of this enlivening of the otherwise 
inanimate realm? It is Life’s manifestations in the members of 
the three levels of organic Being, whose existence is characterized 
by, and manifested in, spacio-temporal self-movement, self-forma- 
tion, self-differentiation, and self-limitation. Life’s manifestations 
have at least these characteristics. 


We can now touch briefly upon the various gradations of the 
animate, as contrasted with the inorganic, and then proceed to give 
special attention to the problem of a theory of man. This proce- 
dure is important, because there are many philosophies of recent 
times that hold there is no essential difference between man and 
other creatures. The burden of their argument is that, considered 
as an organism (indeed, that is the only way he can be con- 
sidered!), man is merely a biological mechanism of a finer and 
more sensitive sort. For instance, although he has a more finely 
developed nervous system, with its highly sensitive sense organs, 
and a better (“more developed”’) intelligence, nevertheless, man is 
and will always remain “just an animal.” Many of us are con- 
vinced of the falsity of this viewpoint and believe, furthermore, 
that it can be shown wherein man is not only different from other 


creatures but how each level of the organic has inherent charac- 
~ teristics which distinguish it sharply from all others. And finally, 


PALME SHEN Ui Wilde, 


there is the conviction that man has characteristics which not only 


- differentiate him from all other creatures but which even lift him 


above these levels of Life’s manifestations into a realm exclusively 
his own. This would mean that man is more than a manifestation 


_ of Life; if it could be shown that this is true, it would follow that 


he is more than animal. 
x ok * 


The lowest level of Life’s manifestation is that of plants; mem- 


pers of this kingdom seem to be moved by one impulse only, to 
_ grow and to reproduce. The satisfaction of this impulse, oddly = 
- enough, is dependent not upon the plant itself but upon the for- 


4Not to be confused with “spirit” or “personality” (Geist). 
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tuity of birds, insects, man, and the wind. Since nourishment is 
“found” and not ‘sought,’ and since plants are dependent upon 
other creatures to bring them a mate for reproduction, they do not 
have qualitative experience in_the sense of instituting specific ac- 
tions towards particular parts of their environment. The existence 
of plants is not one of “action towards” but of simple “reaction to” 
that which is already there or brought to them. They do not seek, 
they simply wait. If the nutritive requirements for growth are not 
found in their little world, they perish. If something or someone 
does not bring them a mate, their prospects for social immortality 
are nil. Since they require no qualitative experience for their ex- 
istence, they are totally devoid of the capacity and internal equip- 
ment for ideating, perceiving, remembering, foreseeing, and instinc- 
tive behavior; as will be seen a little later, these belong exclusively 
to creatures who act “‘specifically.’’? = 
ee Spe 4 


When we turn to that level of animate Being known as the ~ 
“animal kingdom,” we see an entirely different picture. The mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom “move.” Why do they move? Be- 
cause they seek; they do not simply “await” the satisfaction of 
their urges. Why do they seek? Because their type of existence 
requires, not that they merely accept what is found in their imme- _ 
diate environment, but that they search for certain things. In — 
other words, animals have specificity of action, which in turn re-_ 
quires certain equipment for making objective distinctions among 
the totality of objects within their world. In a certain sense, these 
distinctions are “qualitative.” How is this possible? It is pos- 
sible because the equipment within their organism allows for 
memory, both associative and disassociative, perception, instinct, 
and anticipation, the totality of which capacities can be called, sim- 
ply, “intelligence.” Contrary to many viewpoints, the animal does | 
not live only “instinctively.” It “draws deductions,” it avoids, it re- 
pels, it fights, it is attracted and repulsed; the animal learns about 
its world by “trial and error.” There is nothing whatever, in- 
cluding instinctive behavior, about the actions of the animal which | 
can be called “mechanical.” Life is expressed in these creatures in 
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*“Tropism,” it is generally agreed, is not “specific.” Plants react “specifi- — 
salu to tensity of light rays, but not to different colors and directions 
of rays. ee 
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such a way that there is required on their part spatial and tem- 
poral movement based on certain differentiations which, in turn, 
involve the use of a nervous system and its sense organs. The ani- 
mal’s existence, then, as contrasted with that of plants, can be 
described briefly by designating four characteristics: first, the ca- 
pacity for specific action and reaction to the environment; second, 
instinctive behavior; third, intelligence in the sense of creative 
disassociation; and finally, practical intelligence, or the capacity 
to act suddenly and wisely without trial and error. 


* %* * 


The third and final level of Life’s manifestation is found in the 
human species. This brings us to the perennial question, What is 
man? Any answer to this problem must be cautious in order, on 
the one hand, to do full justice to him without, on the other hand, 
lapsing into flattery and sentimentalism. 


The history of Western thought includes at least three tradi- 
tional philosophic anthropologies.t There is the Judaeo-Christian 
concept, which looks upon man as a descendent of Adam and Eve, 
and includes within it the Biblical account of creation, paradise, 
and the fall. Then there is the Greek concept, which holds in sub- 
stance that man’s uniqueness consists in his “reason,” or “Logos,” 
which lends him the capacity to seize the “substance” of all things 
and not merely their existence. The third concept is “modern,” 
and on the basis of natural science contends that man is a very late 
result of organic development on the earth; he is a being which is 


_ different, not in kind, but only in complexity of organism. Al- 


ae, 
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though he might be the peak of “natural evolution,” he is still “a 
child of nature,” and in essence no different from “other animals.” 


Obviously, these three viewpoints cannot constitute a unity. 
They cannot be reconciled. So-called natural evolution, since it 
allows for no substantial or essential differentiation between man 
and other creatures, very obviously excludes the Greek concept of 
reason, unless it likewise be granted that all creatures possess ca- 
pacities which reflect a reasonable nature. Neither standpoint can 
be reconciled with the Judaeo-Christian concept of man as a fallen 
angel, since, according to the modern outlook, he had no place to 


—4Cf, Max Scheler, Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos, Darmstadt, 
0. ; = 


1930. 
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fall from; and according to the Greek viewpoint, if he had, he 
would have been too wise even to stumble, let alone fall. But hap- 
pily, we are not forced to accept any one of these viewpoints, or 
to try to reconcile them. By this is not meant, of course, that if 
one formulates independently his own anthropological outlook he 
must necessarily exclude all the elements contained in each view- 
point. It is merely suggested that, if some of these elements ap- — 
pear, it may be due to chance and not to the force of logic or the 
demand for consistency. The first question which now brings it- 
self to our attention is, In what respect, if any, is man an animal? 
That man is at least im part an animal no one can possibly deny, 
since he has a bodily constitution which is different only in degree — 
from that of other animals. It is this constitution, moreover, ~ 
which makes it possible for him to share with other creatures the ~ 
same world of objects. It must be remembered, moreover, that, — 
in common with animals, man draws nutrition for his body from _ 
the vegetative level of being. Yet, although man is a biological 
organism, he must be much more, because he does much more. A 
study of what man does is a good starting-point for deciding what 
he is. 
Broadly speaking, man is capable of doing four things which — 
no other creature can do: first, he can “break through” his environ- 
ment; he “transcends” the world of objects which are known by 
means of his bodily constitution and its nervous system. This 
transcendence makes possible, second, his freeing himself from 
that world: der Mensch ist weltfrei! It is his capacity for break- — 
ing through his physical environment that makes it possible for him — 
to “free” himself from it. Third, man can “objectify” his environ- 
ment into a “world”; he can “pictorialize” it, view it objectively, — 
and, on the basis of this, fourth, recreate it. “This “recreation” is 
accomplished, first, by interrupting any given series of causal re- 
lations and then, second, by proceeding to institute new causal 
chains or series of actions. In short, he conquers and controls it, 
then transforms it. Man could never do these four things if he 
were only “intelligence.” This is evident from the fact that other — 
: creatures have what we call intelligence, yet they are limited to, 
=x and restricted by, their world. They are truly “products” of their 
environment, whereas our world is in part (and increasingly ) 4 
product of man. If man’s genius cannot be traced to his int 
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gence, and intelligence is the sum-total of his bodily actions and re- 
actions to his environment, it is necessary for us to re-define him 
in terms of characteristics which are in no sense referable, or re- 
ducible, to his bodily constitution and its intricate nervous system. 
Moreover, it forces us to re-define his environment, since, in view 
of his achievements, if he is more than body and more than in- 
telligence, he is undoubtedly in relation with something in his sur- 
roundings which is not definable in terms of the psycho-biological. 
This would mean that there is something pervading and support- 
ing the psycho-biological world of Life’s manifestations. This 
“something” would constitute its very essence or nature. 

Man can be defined as Geist, that is, as pure “spiritual person- 
ality.” Personality has at least two characteristics: first, the ca- 
pacity for gathering itself into a “totality,” in which gathering of 
itself it knows, recognizes, and directs itself; this we have come to 
call “self-consciousness.” Second, it can “objectify itself” as a to- 
tality, and then survey, appraise, and evaluate its nature and living. 
Because of this capacity of self-objectification, and this ability to 
objectify the world, both of which may be summed up as “spiritual 
envisioning,” man ceases at once to be a product of his psycho- 
biological environment. These characteristics of man point to 
the fact that he is endowed with the capacity for a variety of ex- 
periences ; man’s experiences have a content much richer than the 
objects of the mere bio-psychical world. Man is capable of re- 
lating himself with that certain “X”’ of his environment which is 
of the nature neither of intelligence nor of body. If this be true, 
the mode of relating himself to that environment is not of the na- 
ure of intelligence or body. That is why it was said above that a 
re-definition of environment is required in terms other than those 
of mere mind or intelligence. It must be in part of the nature of 
personality. 

It has not been said that our environment must be defined exclu- 
sively in terms of personality, but that the structure of our en- 
vironment is at least and in part of the nature of spiritual person- 
ality. This spiritual structure is the content of a definite kind of 


experience which can be defined, for lack of a better word, as “in- = 
tuition.” Intuition is a hazardous term. It is used here to sig- 
— nify a mode of pure, geistig cognitive experience which is direct 
and immediate spiritual insight and has nothing to do with intellec- 
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tion, deduction, or discursive reasoning.’ Its content is essences. 
Essences, like intuition, cannot be strictly defined, but merely 
“pointed to” or specified. Since they are the content of pure 
spiritual activity, they must be of the nature of spirituality. The 
whole argument amounts to this: man is aware not only of the 
“existence” of objects but of their ““whatness,” and because of this 
cognitive intuition, he is able to differentiate and to classify his 
world of objects. His experience, then, is far richer than mere 
factual perception. The factuality of perception is sensation, and 
sensation is qualitatively neutral. It tells us only that the object 
“Gs,” not what it is. If sensations announce “existence” only, and if 
the idealistic tradition that mind works upon these sensations and 
constructs out of them an “intelligible world” is rejected, the con- 
clusion forces itself that man is capable of a richer experience, and 
it is the object of such experience which is here called “essences.” 
The content of this experience, to be sure, can give us something 
“to think about,” but the quality of our perceptions is not con- 
tributed by this thinking. For instance, we differentiate between 
“rose” and “dog,” and, moreover, we classify certain objects, no 
matter where they are met, as “roses” and as “dogs.” The tre- 
mendous force of experience shows that this differentiation is not 
imaginary. If it is not a mental construction, if it is not found in 
sensations, it must be the content of a direct and~peculiar ex- 
perience. This amounts to saying that there is something inherent 
in the nature of all roses and all dogs which allows us not only to 
classify them but to differentiate them from every other object in 
the world. Ultimately, if these contentions have any weight, they 
mean that every object within our world “reveals” itself to us in 
intuitive experience, and only after it has revealed its inherent na- 
ure to us, at least in part, can we even think about it. “Thinking 
about,” then, follows ‘“‘experience of.” 


Man, then, as pure spiritual personality, is capable of at least 
two kinds of experience, that which involves his psycho-biological 
constitution, or “body,” and that of direct spiritual insight into the 
very structure of his world. Perception is much richer than | 
its factual, sensational content. As contrasted with other creatures, — 


“Geistig”’ means having to do only with pure personality aside from all 
bodily reference. 
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our knowledge of whatness means that we know more about the 
world of objects than that it exists. This means that man is 
capable of a variety of spiritual experiences, which might be enu- 
merated somewhat as follows: 


First, he has insight into the qualitative structure of natural ob- 
jects, e.g. roses, dogs, trees, and all other entities in “nature” ; this 
is what was meant above by the capacity of meaningful differentia- 
tion and classification. These objects of sensory perception, to be 
sure, can never be known without our body, since knowledge of 
existence (Dasein) somehow precedes (temporally) knowledge 
of whatness (Sosein, Washeit), and for some reason or another, 
no man knows why, existence of these objects can be made known 
only to those who have the bodily equipment which we share with 
other animals. 

The second grade of spiritual experiences may be designated as 
“aesthetic,” including enjoyment of natural phenomena and 
pageantry, music, humor, and the artistic achievements of human 
creation. This is of a higher grade than the experience of discrete 
perceptual objects, because there is less reference to the body and 
the elements of the experience are less reducible to constituents of 
the nature of the body. 

The third grade of spiritual experience may be described as the 
experience of human “personality” as exemplified in affection, love 
and hate, and friendship. We know each other not as “bodies” 
but as personalities. Our bodies merely announce our spatial 
proximity ; they say nothing of what we are in essence. We are 
good or bad, interesting or boring, charming or unattractive, be- 
cause of our inherent nature, not because of our bodily constitu- 
tion. Empathy, the relationship between personality and per- 
sonality, is spiritual, and our affinity for, or antipathy towards, 
another finite self cannot be explained merely by what he does as a 
spacio-temporal creature. No matter how prodigal the son, the 
father always loves him. Finally, and this is of great importance, 
we know that such experiences as friendship, love, affection, hate, 


pain, joy, repugnance, and misery remain “the same” regardless of 


the loss of individual friends, destruction of individual loves, and 


the disappearance of particular pains. Analysis shows, then, that 
_ personalities are the “carriers” or “bearers,” not the inventors, of 
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these essential values, and, moreover, that they do not disappear 
when the individual vanishes. Man is capable not only of know- 
ing the essentiality of the so-called factual world but of directly ex- 
periencing the essential values of which personalities are the 
bearers. : 4 

These three capacities of spiritual insight make it possible for 
man to be the ‘“‘no-sayer.” To the factual, the so-called “real,” 
world he says or can say, “You are not the only world; your ex- 
istence is presumptive ; I will not be a product of you; I will go be- 
yond you, transcend you, transform and recreate you.” He says 
to his body, “I rebel against your urges; I will control you; I will 
spiritualize your demands.’ Man from the very beginning has 
declined to accept as necessary and final his “physical” environ- 
ment, his bestiality, his cruel inhumanity, his very corporeality. 
That is why he has changed his world and refused to be a victim of 
it. That is why he has made history and not been satisfied to be a 
mere product of it. Because man is at heart pure spiritual per- 
sonality, he is capable of experiencing the pure essence-and-value- 
structure of a larger Universe. 

It is readily seen from the above why man has always been sus- 


picious of any philosophy that tries to define him only as an ~ 


animal. Man’s greatest significance is found in his reconstruction, 
in his recreation, of this experienced world, and this is possible 
because he is in direct and immediate relation with the essentiality 
of that world itself. He is endowed with the gift of insight into’ 
his world because both he and his world are of the nature of pure 
spiritual personality. This at once lifts man far above the level 
of a.mere “manifestation” of bio-psychical Life. 
* Ok OK 


Finally, man alone is the God-seeker. Here we have the highest 
grade of his spiritual experience: a relation between finite person- 


ality and Infinite Personality which does not require the inter- — 


mediacy of the body or any other spacio-temporal object, in order 
for one to announce its presence and nature to the other. In 
prayer, in meditation, in worship, supplication, and all other forms 


- of the religious act we find that man is reaching out to another - 
Personality. Man knows himself as creature because his heart al-_ 
ready knows his Creator. The heart knows its Creator because the 


Divine has made itself known to it: and this revelation, no matter 
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_where we find it, or what its form, we call “religion.”” The reli- 


gious experient does not “arrive at’ God by “logical necessity.” 
God cannot be found perched on the end of a syllogism. Man 
sees the logical necessity of believing in Him because he has already 
experienced Him. The logic of experience is the experience of 
logical necessity. Moreover, man is the world-recreator because he 
is the God-lover, and since all experience ultimately is a response 


to objects, the Christian is essentially correct in his conviction that 


man loves God and seeks him only because God first loved and 
sought him. Augustine was right when he said that our hearts 


_are restless until they rest in Him. . . 


Yes, Man is a child of Nature, yet in his heart he knows that 


he has sprung from the throbbing womb of Mother Earth only be- 
cause she is quickened by the Father. Because man can know this 


and live by it, he of all creatures experiences that peace of heart 


and joy of living that pass even his own understanding. 


Occidental College, 


Los Angeles, California | E, Part WELCH. — 
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SOCIAL REFORM IN BRITISH UNITARIANISM 


Principal McLachlan of the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, gave us in 1933 a scholarly account of The Unitarian Move- 
ment in the Religious Life of England; Its Contribution to Thought and 
Learning. Similar in purpose, method, and format is this study’ of the 
practical field by Mr. Holt, who is Tutor in Church History at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. Both books are mines of information, affording 
just what we have Jong wanted in a thorough, accurate and systematic 
form of our co-religionists’ rich contributions to British culture and gen- 
eral progress. If only we could boast of equally satisfactory works in our 
American field! 

The way of the social radical and reformer in England from 1750 to 
1870 was anything but smooth and pleasant. Mr. Holt’s record is both 
dramatic and inspiring; like a grisaille window, the grim facts of the 
industrial revolution and the long struggle for parliamentary, suffrage, 
factory, poor law, educational reform are relieved by vivid ovals of per- 
sonal devotion, here a brave stand, there a quiet martyrdom for right 
and humanity. The virtually unanimous support by Unitarians of the  — 
French Revolution in its early stages cost wide persecution such as Priest- 
ley suffered: the Rev. T. Fysshe Palmer was sent to Botany Bay and 
lost his life; Rev. Gilbert Wakefield pined away in prison. Undaunted, the ~— 
Unitarians endorsed with the same consensus the long struggle for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and the names of Sir George Savile and Major John 


he a 


Arkwright rank high on the cenotaph of its valiant leaders. They with ; 
their friends were so prominent that the Duke of Wellington in pique 
hailed the victory of 1832 as the work of “Socinians and atheists.” Wil- e 


‘1 


liam Smith, M. P., fought shoulder to shoulder with Clarkson and Wilber- 
force for the emancipation of the slaves; John Fielden, M. P., a wealthy 
factory owner, did notable work, along with Shaftesbury, in the reform 
of factory abuses. The causes of religious freedom (for Catholics and 
Jews) and woman suffrage also enlisted the general and strenuous support 
of Unitarians, and the roster of famous champions is a long one, with the 
novelist Mrs. Gaskell, Florence Nightingale, Mary Carpenter, Frances 
P. Cobbe leading off. In the half-century battle for state-supported ele- 
mentary schools, the Rev. H. W. Crosskey was a minor Horace Mann. 
But we must resist temptation and end this paragraph by the sweeping 
statement that the intelligence and generosity of Unitarians in promoting 
many other good causes, such as public health and housing legislation, _ 
the co-operative movement, the founding of public libraries and lecture 
institutes, the endowment of art galleries and Universities (London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, etc.), the modernization of town government (Joseph Z 
Chamberlain and others) seem beyond all praise. 3 

Yet there is no suggestion of self-congratulation. The spirit of Mr. | 
‘THE UNITARIAN CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS IN ENGLAND _ 


ace V. Holt, M.A., B. Litt. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1938. 10s 6d. 
pp. 
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Holt’s chronicle is that of the memorial in the garth of Essex Street 
Chapel: ‘Erected to commemorate the Christian efforts of the members 
of various churches from the time of Cardinal Borromeo, 1580, to that of 
Theophilus Lindsey and Robert Raikes, 1780 ...” Here as elsewhere 
in the book we are reminded that the only true Christian catholicity has 
been, is, and will be found in humanitarian love and labor. On this form 
of ecumenical unity it is our Unitarian vocation to lay emphasis. 

The British Unitarians labored, of course, under social stigmas and in 
the face of ecclesiastical disfavor with which our American Unitarians in 
the field of social reform had little experience, owing to the social, finan- 
cial, political and intellectual power and prestige of Federalist Boston 
and Harvard. Yet when the anti-slavery movement emerged, these advan- 
tages turned to liabilities. Professor Holt has unfortunately overlooked 
Channing’s gallant efforts and stirring eloquence, as well as the sacrifices 
of Rev. S. J. May, in the anti-slavery cause. 

Indeed, the small defects of the book result from the author’s rather 
deplorable insularity. For he closes his admirable work with a chapter 
on “The Creation of the Unitarian Tradition” which commences with Ser- 
vetus and concedes but one page to American Unitarianism, though that 
page is a just and gracious acknowledgement of the influence of Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson upon the English movement. There are, however, 
regrettable errors in tracing the Continental evolution. ~Servetus was 
burned in 1553, not 1583, and the publication of-the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum was begun in Amsterdam in 1656, not 1665. Moreover, if one 
concedes a place to Servetus, why not include, as precursors of modern 
Unitarianism, such pioneer British philanthropists as John Bidle and 
Thomas Firmin and Joseph Fawcett? And was not the Rev. W. J. Fox, 
for all his theological radicalism, worthy of a rather more generous recogni- 
tion than he gets? ; 

To Unitarian ministers in the United States, the reviewer would offer 
the counsel, cull from the pages of this book countless examples of wealthy 
industrialists and privileged élite in British Unitarianism whose Liberal 
religious principles had so enlightened and enlarged their souls that against 
all pleas of class and purse interest they enlisted in the battle for suffrage, 
factory, housing, sanitation reform; then use this material for an address 
or sermon to laymen or young people! 

Meadville Theological School Cuaries H. LyTrze. 
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THE BRITISH ARE AHEAD OF US 


| What is the nature of religion as you Unitarians and Universalists con- 

ceive it? What does religion deal with? How do you account for evil? 
Is there any progress? What is your God? What is Man?—These are 
the questions we meet constantly from inquiring laymen who think sys- 
3 tematically about what they have heard in church. And usually, our an- 
wer must be somewhat indefinite. Nor can we readily refer them to any — 
cent collection of printed matter, which gives a fair picture of current 
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American Unitarian and Universalist systematic thinking (which I shall 
call theology). Dr. Eliot’s recent radio broadcasts (now collected in 
pamphlet form) on “What Unitarians Believe,” represent a step in that 
direction. But they are obviously not complete. 

Our British colleagues are not in this predicament. For in answer to 
the question “What Do Unitarians Believe,”—about religious experience, 
evil, progress,—and the rest of the categories of theological discussion, 
British Unitarians have issued an excellent series of pamphlets’ which 
deserves. the serious attention of American Religious Liberals. 

Under the editorship of Raymond V. Holt, a score of Unitarian scholars 
express their views on as many aspects of systematic theological discus- 
sion. Each booklet represents only the writer’s viewpoint. Yet the series 
is utterly coherent: there are no flat contradictions of position in successive 
pamphlets. And one could justly point to these essays as speaking the 
mind of British Unitarianism in recent times (as far as “free” minds can 
thus be represented!). American Unitarianism and Universalism needs 
just this kind of clear statement, to which ready reference can be made. 
And it is the reviewer’s hope that discussion within the two fellowships 
in the pages of THE JoURNAL oF LIBERAL RELIGION will clarify our collective 
thought sufficiently, so that we too, within a short time, may publish our 
American series. 

Most of the pamphlets having been written at least five years ago, 
fortunately (in the reviewer’s opinion), they are free from the saturation 
with theological jargon, which is so popular, just now. If liberal religion 
has anything to offer to our age, it is, it seems to your reviewer, the 
description of religious phenomena in “the plain terms of life,’ as many 
of our church covenants put it. And The Lindsey Press series is an excel- 
lent example of erudition, expressed in plain language. 

Thus in writing under the title Religious Experience, Dr. 7 C. Flower 
distinguishes between knowing about religion, and being religious. Religion 
he considers a way of apprehending the universe through certain feelings: 
awe, and the sense of values. Sense-perception as the only mode of per- 
ceiving the universe is a prejudice of modern science. Morality and 
aesthetics are equally valid modes. And through the religious method of 
experiencing object and subject together, we come to God as the very con- 
dition of experience. 


Out of such fundamental views, flows the rest of the theology. 


Basil Viney, in The Revelation of God in Nature and Humanity, describes _ 


the application of reason, in finding God, first in Science, then in history, 
then in the soul, then in artistic insight. 


Unitarians and Universalists have been justly criticized for their naive 


view of progress, But in linking that word with the idea of evolution, — 


Raymond V. Holt in Progress and Christianity has turned the course away 


from superficiality. “There is in man a creative spirit, [ie., adaptability, — 
when organs do not function by instinct], and progress is the result of — 
this creative spirit. Progress consists in this—in man taking more and — 
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more control of his life, in man becoming free and putting on personality, 
in man setting out on ever grander adventures.” (p. 16). And in his- 
toric Christianity, the author finds the carrier of the ideals of progress. 

G. J. Sparham undertakes The Problem of Evil. It is in this particular 
field that your reviewer appreciates the absence of theological jargon. The 
author rejects several of the older views of the source of evil, and admits 
the reality of pain, suffering, accident, death, and waste. Pain and suf- 
fering are in the nature of warning-bells that sound when some law of 
Nature is being transgressed. Sin is a backward fall to an outgrown good. 
Accident, disaster, and the like, are really preventable, if our human fore- 
sight is adequate. Even death can be seen as a process of dynamic. To 
summarize the far more complex answers to the question of Providence, 
and ultimate goodness, would be unfair to the author. These chapters 
must be read to be appreciated. 

Most valuable, perhaps (and remarkable), is the volume by Dr. R. F. 
Rattray, Fundamentals of Modern Religion. In brief compass, he begins 
at the very beginning of analysis: inorganic matter, biology, through human 
physiology, the process becoming ever more complex, culminating in the 
religious experience of man. In this naturalistic pattern, it seems to your 
reviewer, the people of our day will most readily apprehend religion. This 
volume, therefore, should be especially useful. 

Then, for the sweeping view, S. Spencer has written The Meaning and 
Value of Religion. The enduring essence and the-common element of all 
religions he finds in the sense of some Reality which is felt to be . . 
“supremely sacred and mysterious, before which we bow our souls in 
awe and reverence...” Religion is morality PLUS. Beyond that, is 
the sense of unity in all life. And the great goal of religion for our 
day, is to express that unity in society. Here is the germ for a theology 
to undergird the social emphasis in religion. . 

Now from this sampling of but half a dozen booklets that concern the 
philosophy of religion (many other ‘subjects are among the titles), the 
liberal ministerial profession should be able to see the utility of such con- 
cise—yet not tabloid—statements of great religious problems, problems 
that continually recur not only in our own minds, but also in the minds of 
thoughtful parishioners. Some such systematic thinking, stimulated by 
The Lindsey Press one-shilling series, may go far to dispel some of the 
nescience, the aloofness from consecutive thinking about religion which 
afflicts many of us. 

The investment of several shillings in volumes of this excellent series 
by our brothers across the water, is heartily recommended. 

The Unitarian Church of Hinsdale Epwarp W. OHRENSTEIN. 


- ARELIGION: ITS MODERN NEEDS AND PROBLEMS. London: The Lindsey 


Press, Essex Hall, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. One shilling each. 64 pp. There 
are 26 booklets in this series. Only six of them are here under review. = 
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WHY DO YOU LIVE? 


Doctor Hudson is an eminent Unitarian who has held the chair of philoso- 
phy at the University of Missouri since 1913. His writings are numerous; 
but probably the best known of them is his “Abbé Pierre” (1922) and 
“Abbé Pierre’s People’ (1928)...His “Why Democracy?” (1936) is a 
resonant call to freedom-loving men and women. His new book’ takes up 
the ancient problem of the impact of science upon religion. Although the 
problem is ancient Dr. Hudson’s treatment is fresh, invigorating, and lucid; 
and unlike most similar recent examinations it leads by clearly defined 
philosophical pathways to a positive statement of religious faith. That 
word “faith” is used here and by the author purposely and significantly. 
Faith has as much place in scientific inquiry and conclusion as it has in 
religion. The fundamental concepts of all physical science are statements 
of faith, and beyond proof and beyond laboratory demonstration. The biolo- 
gist and the physicist depend upon hypotheses, without which their inquiries 
and their conclusions would be meaningless. And by a similar approach 
Doctor Hudson arrives at positive answers to the persistent problems of 
God, a moral order in life, and immortality. 

Naturally, in the fields where they are valid the physical sciences dispose 
of many an old faith, of many an old doctrine that has been used to bolster 
up or to “prove” one or another of the religious fundamentals. There can 
be no room in any religious creed for Jesus as a miracle-monger, as a 
miraculous production, or as the possessor of a supernatural function; such 
faiths have perished. But in the real problems of religion, biology, chem- 
istry, or physics, has nothing whatever to say. Their inquiries are in 
other fields, and from those fields the biologist, or the chemist, or the physi- 
cist brings no knowledge and no authority pertinent to the field of religion. — 
The inquiry there is of a different order; and that inquiry Doctor Hudson — 
proceeds to make, and he makes it cogently. 

One of the penetrating questions with which he begins the examination 
is “Why do you live?” This question has some pretty basic aspects if you 
follow it through. He employs an illuminating method of approach by in- 
troducing into his examination a strange individual from a strange and — 
isolated section of the world, who comes into a modern city unspoiled by — 
all of the gadgets and the claims of applied science, but who has the mind — 
of a pure scientist. He contributes some original speculations to the ex- — 
amination which lead to the conclusion (Dr. Hudson’s) that positive belief — 
in God, in a working, dependable, moral order in the universe, in the im 
mortality of the individual personality, is logically valid; and logic is D 
Hudson’s strongly conceived approach to his examination. Later in th 
book, the author makes a difficult trip to this stranger’s distant land, where 
men think clearly without interruption by radios and by World’s Fairs. The 
“Old Faiths Perish,” but the Old Faiths revive and renew themselves, anc 


_ the basic beliefs, relieved of incumbrances, have life more abundantly 
their throbbing, inspiriting, persuasions. Sat 


The Unitarian Church of Davenport Cuartes E, ‘SNYDER 
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10LD FAITHS PERISH, AN ADVENTURE IN THE LOGIC OF BELI F, 
Jay William Hudson. New York: Appleton-Century, 1939. $2.00. 302 pps 
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